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Half a Dozen of Beethoven's Contem- 
poraries. 
ADALBERT GYROWETZ. 
(Continued from page 92 ) 
CHapter VII. 

Arrives in London.—Distinguished reception —The Lord May- 
or’s Dinner.—Duke of Cumberland —A feast for an Alder- 
man.—‘‘Father Haydn” comes.—The Salomon and other 
Concerts —The London Musical ‘‘ Season.”"—The ‘Surprise 
Symphony” when it wasa Surprise—G., too, called upon for 
Symphonies. 

From Paris, via Calais to Dover—with a touch 
of sea-sickness—and, upon landing, Gyrowetz 
found himself in a new world. Everything was 
different from France or Ktaly ; different air, dif- 
ferent style of building, both public and private ; 
different arrangements for everything ; totally 
different manners ; the greatest cleanliness, and 
quite another people. At the same time among 
the lower classes he noted rude incivility and en- 
tire want of consideration towards strangers, all 
whom they included under the name “ French 
dogs.” 

At six o'clock one morning Gyrowetz reached 
the Canon Hotel in London, where the register 
of his name, occupation, &c., came under the no- 
tice of another guest at this house, who immedi- 
ately sought out the new comer. It was Giarno- 
vichi, the violin virtuoso—the same whom Gyrow- 
etz had known in Vienna—and who at one time 
ranked among the first violinists in Europe.— 
Giarnovichi (often written Jarnovitch) at once 
offered his friendship and all the aid in his power 
—a kindly act anywhere, but especially in Lon- 
don, then if not now—and moreover invited him 
that very afternoon to a private concert at the 
Prince of Wales’s (afterward George IV) to whom 
he would introduce the new comer and perform 
some specimen of his compositions. Gyrowetz 
wished to excuse himself on the score of the ne- 
cessity of rest and the like, but Giarnovichi would 
take no refusal, and thus it happened that on the 
day of his arrival in London his position was fa- 
vorably fixed, for he was kindly received by the 
Prince, and his quartet, which was played, was a 
success. At this little concert were several Lords 
and French emigres, among them the Duke of Or- 
leans—father of Louis Philippe. One of his first 
six quartets and his symphonies had already 
reached London and had found some sale; but 
his reception at the Prince’s set the fashion, and 
he became for a time quite the musical lion. In- 
vitations to dine and to musical parties became of 
daily occurrence ; and in his old age what he re- 
membered with pleasure was, that in the first cir- 
cles he was treated like a friend, and not merely 
as the fashionable musical notoriety. 

But the reminiscences of London—let them be 
translated literally—a part of them fall in the 
time of Haydn’s first visit—and in the list of com- 
posers and virtuosos given in Haydn's note-book, 
we find the names of Gyrowetz and Giarnovi- 
chi, 

“The invitations grew so numerous that Gy- 





rowetz often had cards five or six weeks before- 
hand, that{he might be sure of appearing. These 
cards were arranged in a sort of machine above 
the chimney-piece, that he might have them be- 
fore his eyes and not forget. To all grand din- 
ners and parties he received a card of invitation ; 
to all private festivals and pleasures, to evening 
receptions, routs, card parties, and balls he was 
invited ; he was treated as a friend and guest, 
and found everywhere the most friendly recep- 
tion. He had also the honor to be invited two 
years in succession to the grand dinner in the 
city which was given in the Mansion House, on 
the occasion of the election of the Burgomaster, 
or Lord Mayor, and at which the king and all the 
notables of London appeared. There he hap- 
pened to sit near the famous Mr. Fox and Lord 
Cardignan (?), whose acquaintance he thus made, 
and with whom he often afterwards came in con- 
tact, and had the honor to converse upon many a 
topic. He had the happiness so to conduct him- 
self as to win the general favor of the English. 

“The Duke of Cumberland was one of the 
greatest patrons of music in London. Gyrowetz’s 
music had made a deep impression upon him, and 
the composer had the happiness to be treated with 
marks of special consideration by his highness. 
It oftened happened that he had the high honor 
in the theatre of being invited into his Grace’s 
box. Similar marks of honor were paid him also 
in the streets, for when the Duke happened to 
meet him, he called him into his carriage ; at 
which the people passing were astonished, but 
also pleased that his highness was disposed thus 
to prize and distinguish an artist. And so Gy- 
rowetz lived in London, valued and universally 
respected. 

“He was once invited to a great house to join 
a number of Prench emigres at a green turtle 
dinner. More than ten various dishes, all from 
turtle, were placed upon the table. After the 
company had thus seen, that a complete dinner 
might be prepared from this animal alore, anoth- 
er.large room was thrown open, where a superb 
feast of various meats was set out, which was 
eaten with marvellous appetite—the turtle dishes 
having been prepared merely asa rarity and a 
show. The guests were the former Finance Min- 
ister Vildeul and family, the family Dillon, &c., 
&ve.—among them the celebrated * handsome Dil- 
lon,’ the favorite of the Parisian wonen. The 
evening was spent in play, and as the company 
was numerous, with a large proportion of women, 
the play of ‘ sequez’ was chosen, with which the 
evening was closed. It happened that Prince 
Philip von Lichtenstein (of Austria) was one of 
the guests, and uttered various expressions, which 
might easily have been made the occasion of 
trouble; Gyrowetz luckily succeeded in smooth- 
ing over matters and prevailing upon the prince 
to leave the house; and so the amusements of the 
evening were not interrupted. 

“ Asto Art, he now received orders from the 


music dealers for new compositions; namely, son 
atas for the pianoforte and quartets; and from 





Salomon for symphonies for the great concerts in 
Hanover Square—which latter was Gyrowetz’s 
principal business in London. 

“For these works he was very well paid and 
put ina condition not only to live respectably, 
but to lay up something. In this manner passed 
away a yearin London; for him very pleasantly, 
and emploved in the best possible manner. 

“ Joseph Haydn was called thither at this time, 
and had six symphonies to compose for the Han- 
over Square concerts. Gyrowetz awaited his 
revered friend with feelings of intense longing 
and joy, and upon his arrival (Jan. 1, 1791) he 
hastened to him, not a little to the relief of Haydn, 
at thus finding in the strange city an acquaint- 
ance, upon whose honesty and friendship he could 
safely reckon. The first musicians then in Lon- 
don — Giarnovichi, Dussek, Cramer, Grosdell 
(Crosdill) Janovich (also, in English books, Yan- 
iewicz ), Clementi, &c., came also to pay their re- 
spects to the greatly respected Haydn, to show 
him the reverence they felt and to testify their 
delight at his arrival; to all which the composer 
uttered his thanks with heartfelt joy and emotion. 

“ The English public, however, at first received 
him with no such feelings; they found him too 
old, and said they would indeed listen gladly to 
his symphonies, but that they had’ no desire to 
make the personal acquaintance of such an old 
man. 

“Such remarks, had wounded Gyrowetz, as well 
as all the other artists; and now the question was, 
by what means could they make Haydn the pop- 
ular favorite : as Gyrowetz now personally knew 
all who in London gave the tone, both to the pub- 
lic and in private society,and who ranked as au- 
thorities in all matters pertaining to music and 
the arts generally, he went to these people and 
explained how great a man Haydn was, what a 
renown he enjoyed in all Europe, and that it 
would redound little to their honor if his recep- 
tion was less brilliant than his merits warranted. 

“In answer to these representations the gen- 
tlemen promised to do all in their power to secure 
the popularity of Haydn. A grand supper was 
therefore prepared in one of their houses in his 
honor, to which the men of leading influence and 
the first musical artists of both sexes were invited. 
On this occasion much was said upon the excel- 
lencies of Haydn as a composer, and upon his 
great talents, and every effort made to recom- 
mend him to those present; his own excellent 
manner was also in his favor, and his sitting down 
to the pianoforte after supper and singing several 
jollly German songs, created quite an enthusi- 
asm, so much so that a repetition of them was 
demanded. Another gentleman followed up the 
plan by a similar meeting at his house, at which 
again were assembled the notables of London, 
and where Haydn was again treated with the 
greatest attention and honor—and so in a short 
time he became a favorite, and was urgently in- 
vited into the highest society. Neg 0 Haydn’s 
letter of January 8, 1791, to Mad. Genzinger, in 
Dwight’s Journal, Vol. XX. p. 387, and see how 
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unaware Haydn was that any eftort was necessa- 
rily made to secure him that public consideration, 
which so much pleased him. ] 

“ Now drew near the time when the concerts 
should begin—the principal ones were the Hano- 
ver Square Concert, (for which Haydn and Gyrow- 
etz were engaged), the Ancient, and the Free- 
masons’ Concerts—to all of which the most cele- 
brated artists from abroad were usually invited. 
In the Ancient Concert, works of deceased mas- 
ters only were given; in the others music of no 
exclusive styles. Cramer and Salomon were the 
first orchestral leaders; Cramer always directed 
with the violin in the oratorios—Salomon in the 
Hanover Square concerts. [In those days the 
London concerts were not directed, as now by a 
conductor with a baton, but by the first violinist, 
and, as in the case of Haydn’s Symphonies, by the 
composer or some distinguished musician at a piano- 
forte!] Both Cramer and Salomon were re- 
markable violin players. The concerts were 
given weekly,upon regular days, and lastedthrough 
the ‘ season,’ which began in March and continaed 


through April, May and June in London, after | 


which the provincial concerts took their course. 
These latter were also made very brilliant—the 
most distinguished singers and instrumental per- 
formers were engaged, and nobly were they paid. 
In England the autumn is mostly spent in the 
country, where people make the time pass pleas- 
antly by family recreations, light amusements, 
music, and especially in hunting and shooting.— 
The young ladies were in general musically edu- 
cated, and much practised in playing the pianoforte, 
or in singing,—a pleasant resource for the autumn 
evenings. The then, on the other hand, had lit- 
tle or no musical culture—though they liked to 
hear music, and sometimes allowed themselves at 
a dinner or supper to be prevailed upon to roar 
or troll out an English song with their untutored 
voices. This sort of life lasts usually until Christ- 
mas, when the city amusements begin again, and 
the concerts, both public and private. 

“ The best concerts were those in the Hanover 
Square rooms under the direction of Mr. Salo- 
mon, to which Joseph Haydn was engaged, whose 
symphonies were the leading feature and were 
received with great applause. In these concerts 
vocal pieces, concertos for various instruments, 
and sometimes choruses were also produced, so 
that they often lasted until midnight, and not sel- 
dom the women dropped asleep. This gave 
Haydn the idea of writing something which should 
wake them up; and this was the occasion of the 
favorite Andante with the drums [in that known 
in English asthe‘ Surprise Symphony ’], at which 
in fact the women did wake up, and several of 
them screamed. Gyrowetz happened to visit 
Haydn just as he was upon this Andante. The 
composer was so delighted and pleased with his 
idea, that he sat down to the square pianoforte 
and played the movement, heartily laughing, and 
at the fortissimo prophetically exclaiming, ‘There 
the women will jump!’ In the course of the 
season, this symphony had to be played several 
times. In the series of concerts, several new 
symphonies by Gyrowetz were performed, alter- 
nately with Haydn’s, which were also composed 
expressly for Salomon—of which, three Sinfonies 
Concertantes were particularly successful—and 
all of which were received so well as to secure 
their publication. 

** And so the winter months passed most pleas- 











antly away, with concerts, and invitations and 


all sorts of recreation. 


Cuapter VIII. 

Second year in London.—Haydn goes and Pleyel comes.—G.’s 
memory at fault.—Visits *‘ the first gentleman in Europe” 
at Brighton.—State of music in England.—Glees and Catch- 
es.—Baumgarten.—Philidor.—Lights and shades of English 
life; Newgate ; Westminster Abbey; Oratorios and egg- 
shells. —Knows Sheridan —Falls among thieves again — 
Drury Lane ; Storace and Michael Kelly.—Trial of Warren 
Hastings. 

“ At length came the time [summer of 1792] 
when Haydn must return to Vienna, but with the 
promise to come again in the future. Not long 
before, the distinguished composer, Pleyel, had 
reached London, with the intention of giving six 
concerts for his own benefit in opposition to those 
of Salomon, for which Haydn was engaged ; but 
as saw that he should meet with no success, he 
returned to Paris, without effecting anything.— 


| [It is hardly necessary to say, that Gyrowetz has 


trusted his memory too much in this matter of 
Pleyel—for the readers of Dwight’s Journal will 
recall a very different state of facts as exhibited 
in the Haydn-Genzinger correspondence and in 
the Haydn diaries, as published there. The old 
gentleman, too, writing nearly fifty years afterward 
seems to have thought that Haydn was in London 
only during one season (1791), while in fact he 
was there during two.] 

“ After the season closed Gyrowetz was invited 
by his highness the Prince of Wales to his villa 
at Brighton, as accompanist, be being fond of 
singing ; the celebrated songstress Storace was 
also there, with whom the Prince often sang.— 
Here Gyrowetz had the distinction of being re- 
tained several weeks, of dining with the Prince, 
of freely sharing in all the country amusements 
and of being treated far more as a friend than as 
an artist. Returning to London he lived on as 
before. 

“His time was partly devoted to composition 
and partly to becoming acquainted with English 
musicians, he wishing to learn their opinions upon 
various musical topics. From their observations 
he saw'clearly, that at that time, little was known 
in England of Mozart and Beethoven. [How 
should they know anything of the latter? Did 
Gyrowetz himself at that time 1791-2, know any- 
thing of the young organist and pianoforte play- 
er, who had not yet left Bonn, and was but 21 
years old ?] 

“ Hardly anything was known in London be- 
yond their ‘ Glees’ and ‘ Catches ’—a sort of canon 
—which were mostly sung on festive occasions, at 
dinners and suppers, and gave rise to the proverb: 
‘No song, no supper.’ Among €he musicians he 
became acquainted with a certain Baumgarten 
—a German by birth and director of the orches- 
tra in the Haymarket theatre. This man was 
one of the most thorough contrapuntists whom he 
met in all his travels; he alone it was, who could 
give a satisfactory explanation of all chords and 
keys, of all progressions and resolutions, and de- 
cipher and explain with mathematical proofs the 
foundation and construction of the chords. [The 
reader may recollect a similar tribute to Baum- 
garten’s memory in a note to the Haydn Diary, 
from the Harmonicon.] 

“ Another celebrated man whom he had the 
opportunity of knowing, was Philidor, distin- 
guished not only as a composer of several French 
operettas, which were given with success in Paris, 
but also as the first and best chess-player of his 
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time. Philidor had established a casino in Lon- 
don for chess-players alone ; this wasa large hall, 
in which were 30 or 40 tables with chessboards. 
Philidor carried on games with all the players at 
once, walking from table to table; when an op- 
ponent had made a move he was called, looked 
at the position, made his own move, and went to 
another; and so on until the games were ended, 
he generally taking the stakes as victor.” 

[Daniel Willard Fiske. one of the hest aluthor- 
ities living in the history of chess, doubts the 
correctness of Gyrowetz’s statement that Phili- 
dor was the proprietor of this club-room—but the 
old gentleman’s reminiscence seems to be founded 
upon personal knowledge. ] 

Of his further recollections of London much 
has lost all interest and is omitted. He went 
everywhere, saw everything and made England 
and the English a study. He saw thirteen per- 
sons hung from one scaffold at Newgate ;—was 
followed and laughed at in Wogsaal (Vauxhall) 
by a party of young men, because he wore black 
silk breeches and boots—which was not the mode 
then in England ;—knew a gentleman who thor- 
oughly understood all the rules of the science 
and art of music—harmony, counterpoint, four- 
part writing—but was utterly incapable of pro- 
ducing anything original, owing to the absolute 
want of any musical idea ;—was present at the 
great annual performances of Handel's Oratorios 
in Westminster Abbey, which he describes, but 
adds nothing new to the well known descriptions 
of them—except the following :—*“ During the 
pauses the audience employed itself generally in 
eating hard eggs, ham and cold roast meats, so 
that upon leaving the Abbey, people had to wade 
through a mass of egg-shells and other offal.” 
The chorus singing was excellent—of course the 
solos were. 

Gyrowetz spent most of one summer at Hamp- 
stead and Highgate, and became acquainted there 
with “the celebrated author, Sheridan,” who 
occupied a villa, to which a double garden was 
attached, connected by a tunnel under the street. 
He was often invited to Sheridan’s house, had 
much talk with him upon music and found the 
orator-poet-player-spendthrift a man of great 
musical knowledge. A very pleasant summer 
Gyrowetz had of it, and a profitable, as he found 
many pupils both in singing and composition, and 
could compose sonatas undisturbed, for which he 
was well paid. He had great trouble with thieves 
—and, indeed, England in those days was as pre- 
eminent for land thieves, as she now is for “water 
thieves, I mean pirates "—quoth Shylock. About 
Hampstead mounted “ street robbers (heighway- 
manns hight)” abounded, who lay in wait for 
the higher classes, when driving into London, so 
that they were obliged to have their carriages 
accompanied by two or three mounted servants 
for protection—just what the English novelists 
of the last century are so fond of describing.— 
Gyrowetz on one occasion saw one of these 
“heighwaymanns” pursued by several of these 
guards—but he escaped by leaping from his horse 
and flying into a wood, where his pursuers could 
not follow. 

One evening, coming out of Drury Lane thea- 
tre he was surrounded by a band of pickpockets, 
who searched him thoroughly and took every- 
thing he had about him. His shouts and cries 
for help were useless, they were drowned in the 
noise of carriages and the universal confusion— 
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and this took place, while the king with his guard 
and torchbearers was passing by and hundreds of 
foot passengers were in the street. On the whole 
he thought himselflucky to escape without farther 
injury than the loss of the contents of his pockets. 

Drury Lane Theatre was at that time one of 
the best ; and its performances were English opera 
and the spoken drama alternately. The orches- 
tra was good; Mrs. Crouch, prima donna, and 
O'Kelly, first tenor, were excellent. Storace was 
composer, and was in the habit of arranging mel- 
odies from quartets, symphonies, sonatas, &c., to 
English words, for which he was much better paid 
than for original compositions; but the directors 
had the honesty to name all the authors plunder- 
ed upon the bills—after this manner, “The music 
compiled from Haydn, Gyrowetz, Pleyel, Koz- 
eluch, &c.” Really English composers were then 
unknown. 

Gyrowetz received three cards, for himself and 
two friends, to the trial of Warren Hastings in 
Westminster hall (May, 1792). As he was cross- 
ing Westminster place to the hall one morning 
about 11 o'clock, a thief sprang between him and 
his friends, caught the gold chain of one of them 
in hopes of stealing the watch,—the chain broke 
and the thief escaped with but a part of it as his 
booty. It was a dangerous matter to arrest one 
of these thieves, as they usually had plenty of 
companions near. Gyrowetz heard Pitt, who 
spoke ina calm voice—and who was pale and 
thin. Hastings was a little man, who spoke in a 
clear, loud voice in his own defence, which was fi- 


nally successful. 
(To be Continued.) 








Chopin's Polish Songs.* 
(From Fitzgerald’s City Item, Philadelphia.) 

Not long ago I was attracted by the title of 
these songs, and, through the kindness of a friend, 
T soon had the pleasure of seeing them. I was 
instantly struck by their beauty. The biograph- 
ers of Chopin have strangely slighted them, and I 
can find no mention of them anywhere. But I 
remember that Beethoven's songs were never 
spoken of, and Mozart’s songs (a great quantity 
of which no American has ever seen) are slighted 
even by those who receive the credit of writing 
complete biographies. There is much great mu- 
sic which I know I shall never behold, and I feel 
much sorrier because we know there are quanti- 
ties which are never spoken of. What a series 
of fine articles might be written on old songs 
which have been neglected by a foolish world ! 

Every one knows Chopin as the author of a 
number of peculiarly beautiful Mazourkas, many 
charming waltzes, and some great nocturnes. He 

Shas written a few sonatas, marches and ballads. 

The wonderful delicacy and originality which 
characterized him, will make him beloved by ev- 
ery musician. The world does not appreciate 
him. The world is stupid—because it is igno- 
rant. It will always be thus, and artists will de- 
pend upon the praise of the few rather than the 
spasmodic approval of the mass. 

But it is about Chopin's Polish songs that I in- 
tend to speak. I consider them delicious compo- 
sitions. They are sixteen innumber. I give the 
names of them below. Those that I have seen 
(they have not all been issued yet in America) I 
can describe. 

1. The Maiden’s Wish. 

Spring. 

Troubled Waters. 
Bacchanalian Song. 

What a Young Girl Loves. 
Out of my Sight. 

The Messenger. 

My Beloved One. 

9. A Melody. 


* Chopin's Polish Songs. 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


Horseman before Battle. 
Two Lovers. 

My Joys. 

Melancholy. 

The Little Ring. 


15. The Return home. 
16. Lithuanian Song. 


No. 1 Is somewhat Tyrolian and possesses a 
clear, simple melody like the voice of a young girl; 
—it is rather thoughtful, and there is a feeling of 
longing through it which expresses the words 
thoroughly. 

No. 11. Is a funeral dirge, which reminds me 
slightly of the “Marche Funébre. It is the finest 
number I have yet seen. The minor key is pierc- 
ing sad, and the rise and fall of the benumbed 
passion fills it with a strange deep sorrow which 
thrills you. The feeling is broad and mysterious, 
and the taking of the low D and then the octave 
produces a fine effect. 

No. 5. Is a graceful little bit, verv characteris- 
tic and melodions, without being trifling. 

No. 14. Is a lover upbraiding his mistress for 
having broken her troth. It is admirably suited 
for a tenor voice and is full of passion, and while 
it reproaches her, is characterized by a feeling of 
tenderness, which shows that in the midst of his 
anger he loves her still. 

No. 16. Is a quaint song somewhat in the style 
of the old Huguenot chansons, and comes to a fine 
climax. I like it next to No. 11. 

All the above possess flowing melodies—marked 
ly original, and the feeling of each song is distinct 
and complete. They possess every element to 


| make them become widely sung, and I am sur- 


prised—no, not surprised, but annoved, to think 
that they are not better known. They may be 
considered trifles—but they are trifles that no 
other composer could have written so simply—so 
purely—so beautifully. Their simplicity is their 
strength, and the same charm which Chopin has 
given to his best compositions is not weakened in 
these morceaux. Blessings on the man who could 
not help writing down such happy thoughts. 





The Old-Fashioned Choir. 
BY BENJ. F. TAYLOR. 


T have fancied sometimes, the old Bethel-bent beam, 

That trembled to earth in the Patriarch’s dream, 

Was a ladder of Song in that wilderness rest 

From the pillow of stone to the Blue of the Blest, 

And the angels descending to dwell with us here, 

“ Old Hundred ” and “Corinth ” and “China ” and 
“ Mear.” 


All the hearts are not dead, not under the sod, 

That those breaths can blow open to Heaven and 
God ! 

Ah, “Silver Street’’ leads by a bright golden road, 

—Oh, not to the rans that in harmony flowed— 

But those sweet ‘human psalms in the old-fashioned 
choir, 

To the girl that sang alto—the girl that sang air! 

“ Let us sing in his praise,” the Minister said, 

All the psalm-books at once fluttered open at “York,” 

Sunned their long dotted wings in the words that he 
read, 

While the leader Icaped into the tnne just ahead, 

And politely picked up the key-note with a fork, 

And the vicious old viol went growling along 

At the heels of the girls, in the rear of the song. 


I need not a wing—bid no genii come, 

With a wonderful web from Arabian loom, 

To bear me again up the river of Time, 

When the world was in rhythm and life was its 
rhyme ; 

Where the stream of the years flowed so noiseless 
and narrow, 

That across it there floated the song of a sparrow ; 

For a sprig of green carraway carries me there, 

To the old village church and the old village choir, 

When clear of the floor my feet slowly swung 

And timed the sweet pulse of the praise as they sung, 

Till the glory aslant from the afternoon sun 





Seemed the rafters of gold in Gop’s temple begun ! 
You may smile at the nasals of old Deacon Brown, 
Who followed by scent till he ran the tune down— 
And dear sister Green, with more goodness than 
grace, 

Rose and fell on the tunes as she stood in her place, 
And where “Coronation” exultantly flows, 
Tried to reach the high notes on the tips of her toes! 
To the land of the leal they went with their song, 
Where the choir and the chorus together belong. 
Oh, be lifted ye Gates! Let me hear them xgain— 
Blessed Song, Blessed Sabbath, forever amen ! 

— Chicago Journal, 





More Letters by Mendelssohn. 

The following notice of the new volume is from 
the pen of Ferpinanp Hirer, of Cologne, who, 
besides being one of the first composers living, has 
not his superior in the field of musical esthetic eri- 
ticism and helles-lettres. We are indebted to Mr. 
Bridgeman, of the London Musical World, for the 
translation. 

After publishing Felix Mendelssohn's Reisebriefe, 
the brother and the son of that great and never to be 
forgotten artist have now issued a collection of his 
other letters, comprising the entire period from 1833 
to 1847, when his too short career was brought to a 
close. If, on reading the earlier volume, our heart 
warms at the youth, the freshness and activity of the 
happy young man, so early self-reliant, this fresh 
selection exhibits to us the fine picture of thamature 
man, incessantly pressing forwards, and never false 
to himself. The three lustres, with the history of 
which we have to do, must be divided into three 
parts, though these parts in reference to the length 
of time to which they refer, are, it is true, very un- 
equal. The first comprehends the two years (in 
reality scarcely a vear and ahalf) which Mendelssohn 
passed in Diisseldorf ; the second, the seven or eight 
years during which he directed the Gewandhaus Con- 
certs in Leipsic ; and the third and last, the years 
during which he lived alternately in Berlin and 
Leipsic, not belonging actually to either town, and 
busying himself with plans for creating some new 
and perfectly independent position. Under all these 
circumstances, he had his full share of what was 
good and beautiful ; but, like every true genius, he 
gave away much more than he received. On the 
other hand, there was no want of causes to irritate, 
mortify and deeply grieve him, and his disposition, 
not only easily excited, but highly sensitive as well, 
always required a considerable period in order to 
recover that pure joyousness which formed so pleas- 
ing and leading a feature in his character. It was 
a lucky thing for Mendelksohn, however great his 
bitterness on account of it, that the Berlin Sing- 
Academie did not elect him as their conductor. The 
one-sided nature of his occupation in that capacity 
would have exercised a disturbing influence upon the 
varied development of his powers, and it was after- 
wards proved, often enough, that the air of Berlin 
did not suithim. At Diisseldorf he found, in a fresh 
and active artistic life, in which he disports with the 
same satisfaction as in the Rhine, a beneficial anti- 
dote against the feeling of “ loneliness ’’ he had 
brought with him from the capital.” It is true that 
his duties at the theatre were not brought to any par- 
ticularly agreeable conclusion ; he had allowed him- 
self to be burdened with all kinds of employment of 
the most material kind, and contrasting rather too 
glaringly with his delicate and somewhat spoilt na- 
ture. But he easily shakes off his annoyance, com- 
poses, as he did always and everywhere, a mass of 
admirable music, and—goes to Leipsic, before feeling 
quite at home in Diisseldorf. There, while in the 
midst of his work on St. Paul, he was struck by one 
of the heaviest blows by which he could be struck : 
the death of his father. We may measnre the great- 
ness of this loss, to a certain extent at least, if we 
read his father’s two letters included in this present 
collection. ‘There reigns in them a most noble, and 
traly paternal, because genuinely friendly tone. 
They display, moreover, such acquirements and 
wisdom ; the writer enters so deeply into the most 
important questions in music, that we could not help 
being filled with the most sincere respect for so ex- 
cellent a man, even if we had known nothing else 
about him and had not been more nearly acquaint- 
ed with him. Of atrath he was worthy of being 
the son of Moses, and the father of Felix, Men- 
delssohn. 

In the summer of 1836, Mendelssohn was in 
Frankfort, where, for some weeks, he conducted the 
Cacilien-Vereiz, after the great impression produced 
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al 1 ii se Werf Mosien} Festival bw his SS 
bad folly pred in er him to recover 
somewhat fiom the heavy he had received. 
From this city he writes ax follows to his sister Re- 
heeca: “ This is my state of mind at present, all 
day long: T cannot compose, write letters, or play 
the piano ; the most T cen do is to draw a little.” 
We cannot help regretting that the editors, ina spirit 
of delicacy easily intelligible, have not published any 
of those utterances of feeling which spring from the 
affection which caused Merdelssohn to return, for 
the purpose of soon becoming a happy bridegroom, 
to Leipsic in the autumn, and during the rise and 
growth of which he associated, in the most amicable 
minner, with his friends, “as in a waking dream,” 
speaking of his joys and his woes in a state of the 
greatest excitement and with truly ingennous frank- 
He was married in the spring of 1837, and, 
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ness 
on returning from the trip which followed the wed- 
ding, brought back with him, among other thiugs, 
the Psalm, “ Wie der Hirsch schreit,” one of the 
many proofs of the power he possessed of always de- 
voting himself, ander the most varving cireumstan- 
ces, to the highest tasks of art. In the autumn, he 
produced, for the first time, at the Birmingham Fes- 
tival, St Pan/, with extraordinary success. Indeed, 
the deseription, in these letters, of his visits to Eng- 
land afford testimony of the yreat enthusiasm which 
the English evinced towards the German artist all 
through his life, an enthusiasm so lasting, that in 
consideration of it we feel inclined to forgive them 
many sins in matters connected with music. But 
what Mendelssohn himself says, in many places, 
concerning the impression he carried home with 
him of such brilliant triumphs, is highly character- 
istic. 

The period during which Mendelssohn resided 


and worked in Leipsic, with the intervening journeys | 


to the Rhine, to Switzerland, and to England, when 


Parl 


career, taken as a whole, all the qualities which dis- 
tinguish his creations. A kind of harmony is spread 
over all, and in it we see light ‘and almost playful 
charm, moral serionsness, heartfelt, warm sentiment, 
unutterable truthfulness of conviction, sharp concep- 
tion, and strong, energetic power of realization ; a 
marked prominence of that individuality, which, 
thongh great and original, knows its limits, and 


| 
| 


strives not to overstep, but to render them as perfect | 


and rounded as possible within itself; no sacrifices 
to the golden calf, but no instance of pietistic avoid- 
ance of brilliant beauty, when genuine, and not 
abused for a bad end; frequently an amiable con- 
cession to the wants (social or artistic) of larger cir- 
cles, but always employed for the purpose of exercis- 
ing an ennobling influence, and never, allowing itself 
to be dragged down by them. Honorable and con- 


scientious is he in his life and in his productions, in | 


his deeds and in his words. 

The thousands who know and Jove this extraordi- 
nary artist from his works, will learn from these 
letters, where he shows himself in the smallest as 
well as the most important relations cf life, to esteem 
him more highly, and to respect him more warmly 
than ever. We should like to quote half the book, 
were it not far preferable t6 refer every one, who 
tukes any interest in art, to the whole work. In the 
first place, the unconscions autobiography, written in 
a spirit of the greatest candor, is indescribably attrac- 
tive; and then we have the labor which preceded 
and that which followed his greatest works; his 
behavior towards the managers of concerts, musical- 
festival committees, officials, ministers, princes, and 
kings ; the profound attachment, always the same, 


| towards his family; the kindly sternness displayed 
| towards his more intimate musical friends, and the 


he was surrounded by perfect domestic felicity, was | 


probably the most unclonded period of his life. The 
beautiful intercourse which he never neglected to 
maintain with his family in Berlin, was once more 
heavily shaken in the year 1852 by the death of the 
deeply-loved mother. ‘The centre of union in 
which we might still feel ourselves children, is now 
wanting to us,” writes Felix, and he makes 
his sisters the most affectionate proposals as 
to how they should arrange so as to continue 
for the future as closely united as previous- 
ly. We know how united they were, and 
what a terrible impression was produced upon him 
by his sister Fanny’s death in the last year of his 
own existence. 

After the accession to the throne of Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV., who, every one is aware, exhibited the 
greatest interest for Mendelssohn’s talent, and over- 
whelmed him with well-merited marks of favor, ne- 
gociations were commenced with the highest autho- 
rities in Berlin, but, despite all the good will dis- 
plaved on both sides, they did not end in the desired 
result. Mendelssohn was to play an active artistic 
part in the Capital; he was to have the guidance of 
the musical section at the Academy; he was to 
be at the head of a Conservatory to be subsequently 
established, and Heaven knows what else. But it 
came to nothing. 

It is to the impulse given him by the art-loving 
King that we are indebted, however, for the music of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, Antigone, Cedipus, and 
Racine’s Athaiie. Such music is, undoubtedly, 
worth more than anything an official position, how- 
ever influential, in which Mendelasohn might have 
been placed, would have created for the world. But 
all those who were intimately acquainted with Men- 
delssohn can easily imagine how little satisfaction he 
must have felt at all these experiments, all these 
offers, which dis-olved lihe shadows under his grasp, 
and this continual vacillation with regard to the im- 
mediate future. The letters published in relation to 
this are of the greatest interest, and afford another 
proof how difficult it is to put new wine into old 
bottles—for such is really the old-new moral to be 
gathered from the numerous letters on the subject. 
Great satisfaction, on the other hand was afforded 
Mendelssohin by the foundation of the Conservatory 
in Leipsic. In this he was seconded, in the most 
friendly manner, by every one, especially the late 
King of Saxony. 

A gloomy weight bears down the last letters we 
have of his, and we shudder on reading, in a letter 
addressed by him, on the 29th July, 1847, from In- 
terlaaken to bis sister Rebecca, the words, “ And 
with all our phrases, and inquiries, and words, I have 
constantly but one thought: how short is life!” 
Four months later he had ceased to exist. 

Of all the works of art that he presented to the 
world, and which may be entitled perfect, his life was 
really the most beautiful. And as the man and the 
artist force their way to the surface, we find in his 








conscientiousness with which he entered upon the 
most varied musical undertakings. How unreserv- 
edly he appreciates talent, when not opposed to his 
own convictions of the dignity of art, but how ad- 
mirably and sharply he combats all that is vain and 
empty, especially when puffed up with presumption ! 
Nothing can be more apt than what he says, for in- 
stunce, about the whilom celebrated ‘Rhine Song,” 


of 1848, in the midst of all the rumpus and fuss | 
| which surrounded it. 


We must regret, though we 
may not be able to object to, the fact of the excellent 
editors’ having been so very reserved with the opinions 
concerning celebrated men and works of the present 
day, which are doubtless in the letters. But their 
principal aim was, very properly, to place ina par- 
ticularly clear light before us the most inward nature 
of the beloved object of their work, and in this they 
have perfectly succeeded. 

We must not measure these letters by any so-called 
literary standard—they are chatted rather than writ- 
ten, and, in throwing them off, for they are mostly 
contidential, Mendelssohn did not, as a matter of 
course, care about that perfection of style which he 
exhibits in his smallest song. When, however, he 
has to give reasons for an opinion, or to establish a 
decision, his words, in their unvarnished simplicity, 
are marked by a masterly conciseness and signiti- 
cance, a degree of exhaustiveness, but seldom to be 
found in the most famous critics, estheticians, or his- 
torians. This is the case in his letter to a Herr X. 
on the difficulty of being atthe same time airy and 
yet decided as regards the outlines, when treating 
fanciful subjects ; in his letter to Herr Souchay on 
the mmport, conveyed in words, of instrumental mu- 
sic; and in a hundred observations, of various 
lengths, out of which we might cull a splendid vade- 
mecum for composers. There is one striking fact, in 
connection with this, which, perhaps, casts an instruc- 
tive light apon him; namely, the moderation of his 
expressions, a moderation which invariably causes 
him, when speaking of anything, however powerfully 
it may move him, to employ words rather below than 
ahove the level of what he feels. He does not speak 
of creation, of enthusiasm, of inspiration, but of 
work, of plunging his glance inwards, and of his 
pleasure in his task. Thus the want of pathos and 
passion, for which many persons blame his produc- 
tions, may, perhaps, arise principally from the dread 
he entertained of that emptiness which is liable to 
ensue so easily from the slightest exaggeration.— 
Enough—this fine book shall not serve as the title for 
anessay. It was a necessity for me to speak my 
mind about it to my friends, far and near. May its 
valuable pages find as many readers as they deserve 
to find, and, at the same time, illustrate and glorify 
the thoroughly harmonious and refulgent form of 
him, who, though, passed away, remains for ever 
with us. 

Cologne, Aug. 18th, 1863. 





The orchestra pitch, now introduced in the Berlin 
Opera House, is the same as used in the last century 
in the performance of the operas by Mozart and 
others. 
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London. 


The Times has the following summary of the Op- 
eratic season at Her Majesty's Theatre, which closed 
about the middle of August. (A like review of the 
season at the other house,—the Royal Italian Opera, 





| —will be found in our last number). 











A stronger or more serviceable company of prin- 
cipal singers than Mr. Mapleson this year provided 
for his subscribers could scarcely be desired—if, as 
times go, it could possibly be obtained, which is very 
doubtful: His chief prima donna has now no rival 
in her own special walk. If there were any fault 
with which to charge Malle. Titiens it would bea 
fault on the right side—that of having done too 
much. The zeal of this accomplished artist is al- 
most without precedent. Like Giulia Gris*-to whose 
throne and sceptre she has succeeded, as Queen of 
Lyric Tragedy— she seems both willing and able to 
play almost any given part in the operatic repertory. 
Out of the 15 operas represented at various intervals 
this season, only three can be named in which Malle. 
Titiens took no part. She appeared seven times as 
Leonora in the Trovatore; twice as Elvira, in the 
Puritans ; four times as Lucia di Lammermoor ; four 
times as Lucrezia Borgia ; three times as Selvaggio, 
in Signor Schira’s Nicolé dé Lappi: three times as 
Valentine, in the Huguenots; six times as Amalia, in 
1! Ballo in Maschera ; once as Norma; four times as 
Reiza, in Oberon ; twice as the Countess, in Le Nozze 
di Figaro; once as Donna Anna, in Don Giovanni ; 
and 20 times as Margaret, in Faust—in all no less 
than 57 performances out of about 70. Her most 
remarkable successes this year have been in Norma 
and Margaret—not because of their superior excel- 
lence when viewed by the side of her other efforts, 
but hecause they first showed how earnestly she is 
striving to become mistress of the bond fide Italian 
school, and because the last was a character which 
even her greatest admirers thought wholly out of her 
line. The result triumphantly proved them wrong, 
inasmuch as a Margaret more poetically conceived 
and beautifully represented, a Margaret more nearly 
approaching the ideal of Géethe’s incomparable 
Gretchen, it would be hardly possible to see. The 
part in which Malle. Titiens challenged most discus- 
sion was that of Bellini’s Elvira—the music of J 
Puritani, in the opinion of many good judges, being 
in certain respects unfavorable to the exhibition of 
her peculiar and in their way inimitable pawers. The 
three operas in which Malle. Titiens did not sing 
were Jl Barbiere di Siviglia, La Figlia del Reggimento, 
and La Traviata. 

In Rossini’s comic masterpiece Mdlle. Trebelli, as 
Rosina, confirmed the favorable opinion she elicited 
last year. As the engagemeut of Madame Alboni 
was only for a limited number of representations, 
the performances of that incomparable singer were 
confined to two parts—Azucena (// Trovatore),and Fa- 
tima (Cheron) ; and on certain occasions, when Mad- 
ame Alboni’s services were elsewhere in request, Malle. 
Trebelli supplied her place, to the general satisfaction, 
in both these characters ; besides which she appeared, 
from time to time, as Maffeo Orsini (Lucrezia), Ur- 
bain (the Huguenots), the Sorceress (Ballo in 
Maschera ), Sicbel (Faust), Cherubino (Figaro), and 
Laodamia (Nicolé dé Lapi)—in which last the grace 
and meaning she threw into the charming romang, 
“La pella Mea,” composed by Signor Schira and 
interpolated in the opera expressly on her account, 
obtained for ita popularity which travelled from the 
stage to the concert-room. The sparkling French 
opera of Donizetti and the lyric melodrama of 
Verdi brought forward one of the new singers an- 
nounced in the prospectus—viz., Mdlle Artot, who, 
whether as the dashing Vivandiere or the consump- 
tive courtesan, showed talent, both as singer and ac- 
tress, of a very high order. That Mdlle. Artot— 
who besides thexe characters only assumed one 
other, viz., that of Adalgisa (Norma )—will be heard 
of again next year there can be littie cause to doubt. 
Like Malle. Fioretti, at the rival house, Mdlle. Artot 
convinced the London musical public that genuine 
art had still some representatives on the continent. 
Mdlle. Volpini— a young singer from the Italian 
Opera in Paris, whose name was not announced in 
the prospectus—produced an extremely favorable 
impression as Oscar the page, in Il Ballo in Maschera, 
and made a more than creditable attempt, near the 
end of the season, in the far more responsible part of 
Zerlina (Don Giovanni). Mdlle. Therese Ellinger, 
from Vienna. early in the season, successively as- 
sumed the parts of Azucena (vice Alhoni) and Mafieo 
Orsino (pending the arrival of Tvebelli). This lady 
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was also an unexpected acquisition, her name not 
having appeared in the prospectus. 

Of the other lady singers in Mr. Mapleson’s com- 
pany it is enough to say that Mademoiselle Louise 

ichal, the Swedish profégée of Madame Goldschmidt 
Lind, has been eminently serviceable, although only 
two parts—those of Margaret de Valois ( Huguenots ) 
and Elvira (Lon Giovanni)—fell to her share; that 
Madame Lemaire, always ready and always correct, 
took the character of Puck, in Oberon, when that of 
Fatima devolved upon Mdlle. Trebelli; that Mad- 
ame Tacanni is remembered by her very natural im- 
personation of the old woman (Martha) in Faust ; 
that Mdlle. Rosa Ersina (anglicé Rose Hersee) gave 
the “ Mermaid’s Song ” in Oberon very prettily ; and 
that Mdlle. Louise Liebhardt (a Hungarian, from 
Vienna)—another about whom the prospectus said 
nothing—by her assumption, late in the season, of 
the character of Susanna, in Le Nozze di Figaro, fully 
warranted the general satisfaction caused by a re- 
oe that she is re-engaged for next year. Madlles. 

olpini, Ellenger and Liebhardt may thus fairly be 
accepted as atonement for the absence of Malle. 
Kaiser, Mdlle. Rosa de Ruda and Malle. Kellogg, 
all of whom had been announced. The greatest dis- 
appointment was felt at the non-arrival of Mdlle. 
Kellogg, a young singer who, in Gilda (Rigoletto) 
and other parts, has earned considerable celebrity at 
New York and various North American cities, and 
who had already once failed to answer to her name 
in 1862—the excuse being then, as now “ sudden and 
severe indisposition.” Mdlle. Kellogg is said to be 
under 20, very good-looking, and possessed of dra- 
matic powers that have awakened the admiration of 
no less respectable an authority than Miss Char- 
lotte Cushman. 

On referring to the list of tenors, barytones and 
basses put forth in the managerial preliminary docu- 
ment, we find the names of three gentlemen who 
were not forthcoming. These are Signor Rovere, a 
barytone ‘ buffo”’ in the “dry ” style, one of the 
earliest apparitions on the first institution of the for- 
midable rivalry at Bow-street, and subsequently en- 
gaged by Mr. Lumley, some 10 or 12 years ago; Signor 
Fagotti, a barytone “ serioso,” who played in Verdi’s 
Rigoletto and Mercadante’s // Giuramento, when Mr. E. 
T. Smith gave Italian opera at Drury-lane Theatre ; 
and Signor Bagagiolo, a bass, who was to have come 
out as Oroveso. The place of Signor Bagagiolo, at the 
eleventh hour, was unceremoniously filled by Signor 
Bossi, a gentleman who, with lively readiness, has 
shown himself apt, ata given moment, to assume 
any part that might be offered him, large or small, 
from Don Pasquale to Masetto. With Signor Zuac- 
chini at hand, there was no need of a dry Bartolo, 
oradry Sulpizio, and so Signor Rovere was not 
missed ; while, with Signor Vialetti, M. Gassier, and 
Mr. Santley in the company, there were “ singing 
barytones ” enough and to spare, Whether for serious 
or comic parts ; and so no one cried out for “ Fagot- 
ti.” Signor Vialetti (an old favorite), after playing 
Giorgio, in the Purttani, and Basilio, in the Barbdiere, 
vanished without a warning, and was no more heard 
of. M. Gassier has been indefatigable, representing 
many parts in various styles—Riccardo (I Puritani), 
Enrico (Lucia), Alphonso (LZucrezia), Triolo (Nicolo 
de Lapi), “ First Conspirator ” (Ballo in Maschera), 
Mephistopheles (Faust), Babekah (Oberon), Figaro 
(both in the Barbiere and Le pong Don Giovanni, 
for example—displaying more or less excellence in 
all. A more useful artist, and one with a larger re- 
pertory at command than this gentleman it would be 
difficult to find. What is also a point of infinite 
consequence, M. Gassier never disappoints the pub- 
lic, and thus is of the greater value to his manager. 
As much in this respect may he said of our country- 
man Mr. Santley, now without a superior as “ bari- 
tono cantante’’ on the Italian boards. The improve- 
ment of Mr. Santley, whose first appearatice in 
Isalian opera is of such recent date, is astonishing. 
An accomplished singer he was from the first ; but he 
has so eompletely mastered the language and habitu- 
ated himself to the style and traditions of his new 
employ, besides making extraordinary progress in 
the histrionic department of his profession, @here he 
was at one time sadly deficient (witness—to cite but 
two instances—his death scene as Valentine, in Faust, 
and his entire assumption of the venerable patriot, 
Nicolé de Lapt), that the highest hopes may reason- 
ably be anticipated of his future career. The parts 
sustained by Mr. Santley this year have been Count 
di Luna (J/ Trovatore). Nicolo de Lapi, St. Bris 
(the Huguenots), Germont the elder (Za Traviata), 
Valentine (Fuust), Scherasmin (Oberon), and—by no 


means least—Count Almaviva (Le Nozze), in which. 


his last execution of the grand air, ‘‘ Vedrai mentr 
’io sospiro,” was beyond praise. 

In the tenor department Mr. Mapleson had literal- 
ly an embarras de richesses ; so much so that no less 
than three representatives of the popular character 





of Edgardo, in Lucia di Lammermoor, were brought 
forward at different periods—Signor Ginglini, Signor 
Baragli, and Mr. Sims Reeves. The second of these 
—a new-comer—may be dismissed ina line. His 
style of singing was so over-wrought that even a 
good voice and agreeable presence failed to enlist 
the sympathies of his audience. In plain language, 
though met with a fair amount of encouragement, 
Signor Baragli did not please; and his subsequent 
appearance in the last act of Lucia (after the second 
performance of Le Nozze di Figaro) passed unnoticed. 
He was entrusted with no other part. Mr. Sims 
Reeves was engaged towards the end of the season, 
expressly to play Sir Huon, in Oberon, for which his 
musical acquirements, no less than his splendid voice, 
fitted him. That he should make his first appear- 
ance in apart which, during his early career, had 
won him celebrity in Italy and France, no less than 
in England, was only natural, and the enthusiastic 
welcome he obtained as Edgardo was recorded. His 
value in Oheron can hardly be overrated ; and re- 
membering his fine performance of the character of 
Florestan in Fidelio, with Sophie Crnvelli (1851), it 
was unanimously regretted that Beethoven’s great 
work should not have been revived for him, more 
especially as it was announced in the prospectus, and 
still more especially as all the frequenters of Her 
Majesty’s Thea‘re were longing to see Mdlle. Titiens 
in Leonora. Signor Giuglini, the other Edgardo, 
has again been one of the mainstays of the house. 
This polished Italian vocalist was never in higher fa- 
vor, and has never served his director with more in- 
domitable perseverance and good will. Signor 
Giuglini appeared (with Mdlle. Titiens, Madame AI- 
boni, and Mr. Santley) on the first night of the sea- 
son, (April 11) as Manrico, in the 7rovatore, and has 
since then successively assumed the following parts : 
—Arturo (/ Puritani), Edgardo (already alluded to), 
Gennaro (Lucrezia), Lamberto, (Nicolo de Lapi), 
Raoul de Nangis (the Huguenots), Alfredo (La Trav- 
iata(, Riccardo (Jl Ballo in Maschero), Don Ottavio 
(Pon Giovanni) and Faust—his performance of 
which last-named character has raised him higher 
even than he stood before in the regard of connois- 
seurs. Besides the rarely inaudible Signor Soldi, 
who has displayed his never wanting energy in the 
small tasks allotted to him, two other tenors have 
appeared—Signor Alessandro Bettini (husband of 
Madame Trebelli), a light tenor, unpretending, 
though by no means without ability, as his more than 
respectable attempts in such characters (among oth- 
ers) as Count Almaviva (Rossini’s Count), Tonio 
(La Figlia del Reagimento), Oberon and Basilio (Mo- 
zart’s Basilio), sufficed to prove ; and Signor Geremia 
Bettini, a “‘ tenore robusto,” who created so marked 
asensation in Pollio, on the one occasion when 
Mdlle. Titiens played Norma, as to raise a strong 
and very accountable desire to see him in other op- 
eras. A seventh tenor would have been Signor 
Gambetti, but he, though named in the prospectus, 
did not appear. Mr. Sims Reeves, however, (who 
had not been announced), was a substitute unlikely 
to be viewed with disapproval. There remain to be 
mentioned Signor Delle Sedie, who only appeared in 
one part—that of Renato (JI Ballo in Maschera), 
which to him stands in much the same intimate re- 
lation as Count di Luna to Signor Graziani, each 
opera containing an air hy the delivery of which each 
singer has gained a multitude of admirers; Signor 
Marchesi, who played Leporel’o, at the first and only 
performance of Don Giovanni, on the last night but 
two of the season, and whom it would be unfair to 
criticize on the strength of a single appearance ; 
Signor Fricca (Herr August Fricke), a tall and pow- 
erful-voiced German bass (from Berlin), who 
represented Marcel in the Huguenots; and Signor 
Casahoni, also a bass, who has made himself useful 
in several subordinate parts, winning good opinions 
as the Commandant in Don Giovanni. 


Mr. Atrrep Me tton’s popular orchestral con- 
certs took their turn, as soon as Opera, Parliament 
and West-end had adjourned. Mr. M. is a very able 
and energetic conductor and caterer for the musical 
appetite, and wields a large and well-appointed or- 
chestra, made up mainly of the same excellent mu- 
sicians who serve under Costa at the Opera, the 
Birmingham festivals, &c. He mingles classical with 
popular and trivial ; symphony, overtare and concer- 
to with pot-pourris and ballads; indeed once this 
summer he presented Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
and a “comic fantasia” entitled “Three Blind 
Mice ” (first mouse Mr. Pratten, flute ; second mouse 
Mr. Lazarus, clarinet; third mouse Mr. Nicholson, 
oboe) in the same programme! He has had, too, 
his “Mozart evening,” his ‘‘Mendelssohn evening,” 








&c., the former with this programme for the first 
part : 
Overture (Idomeneo) 
Air, ‘* Deh vieni” ( Figaro) 
Concerto (D minor) pianoforte, 
Air, ** Gli angui d’inferno ” (Flauto Magico) ‘‘ 
Symphony in U (Jupiter) Ms 


Mr. Mellon has also trenched upon the province 
of the Oratorio Societies in several of his concerts, 
having given the ‘ Creation,” Rossini’s ‘‘ Qgabat 
Mater,” Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise,” &. 


Morart. 
id 


“ 


Paris. 

Granp Orera. Mlle. Theresa Tietjens, queen of 
the lyric stage in England since the retirement of 
Grisi, made her debut here in the last week in August 
as Valentine in the Huguenots. M. Paul Smith, the 
critic in the Gazette Musicale, after summing up her 
career, and contrasting her willingness to sing to the 
Parisians with the conduct of the Lind (who, he 
says, parodied Hamlet, haughtily declaring : “France 
not delights me, nor the French too,’’) thus describes 
the result of the first hearings : 

“ Yes, Mile. Tietjens is one of the élite of artists ; 
she has usurped nothing of her brilliant and nu- 
merous successes. She is one of the most frank and 
vigorous organizations for a singer and an actress 
that we have ever met. Her voice, a little fatigued in 
the medium, has in the high chords an amplitude and 
a force which fully satisfy the ear. She sings easily, 
largely ; but perhaps she has the defect of counting 
more on inspiration than on art, on power than on 
method, and of lacking that finish which we demand 
of our artists. As an actress, she has no rival to 
fear ; her gestures are excellent, her poses expressive, 
and the suppleness of her movements lends itself to 
the most varied nuances.” 

The otker characters were: Gueymard as Raoul ; 
Faure as Nevers; Obin, Marul; Cazaux, St. Bris ; 
Miles. Hamaker and De Taisy, as the Queen and 
the Page Urbain. 

The new conductor of the Imperial Opera, M. 
Georges Hainl, makes all go like magic in his or- 
chestra, according to the same critic ;—it went at 
least like clock work under M. Dietsch. The sud- 
den dismissal of the latter caused a fluttering; one 
of the letter writers gives this explanation : 

“It appears that the first performance of Les Vépres 
Siciliennes was fixed for the 20th July. At one 
rehearsal held before the second, Verdi, who was 
present, fancied he perceived signs of bad feeling 
towards himself among certain members of the band. 
He demanded an explanation, in very warm terms, 
of M. Dietsch. The latter answered, probably, quite 
as warmly, the upshot being that Verdi seized his 
hat and left the theatre. The same evening, before 
the performance, Dietsch received a letter from the 
Minister of the Iuterior, to the effect, ‘ gu’tl &tait ad- 
mis @ faire valoir ses droits a la retraite.’ M.- Georges 
Hainl, of Lyons, was then called on to assume M. 
Dietsch’s duties, and conducted the third representa- 
tion of Les Vépres.” 

Rossin1 has been composing a Grand Mass, for 
chorus and full band, which he calls Messa di Gloria 
—his most important work since the Stabut Mater. 

ApELINA Pattt, with the praise of all Europe, 
(always excepting the London Athenceum) is “ play- 
ing and singing her way through Germany along 
paths strewn with gold.” These are Chorley’s words, 


who adds: 


Some of our contemporaries profess themselves to 
be outraged at the sums this young lady receives. 
She is engaged to M. Bagier for Paris and Madrid, 
they tell us, at £120 foreach performance. Let us 
remind them that they have chosen to present her as 
a first-class singer—the equal of Malibran, Mesdames 
Grisi and Persiani, having an added charm of her 
own—that of youth. If they be right in their esti- 
mate (to which we have never subscribed) they are 
wrong in their logic, by which she is proved to be 
exorbitant. Setting aside the known fact, that first- 
class singers are becoming rarer and rarer every day, 
Malle. Patti is not paid more than Malibran—not so 
much as Madlle. Lind—but a little in excess of La 
Bastardella, who, in Burney’s time, when he was 
managing the concerts at the Pantheon (this was 
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eighty years ago or thereabouts), received 100 guineas | mechanically valuable as showing off tricks of the 
ie | hands and feet, in idea not up to the level of even the 


nightly, for two songs! ‘‘ False gods are made by 
fanatics,” says the poet, but the fanatics do ill to cry 
out against the worship of the idols which ‘ them- 
selves have made.” 

Of other arrangements for the Ttaliian Opera, a 
correspondent of the London Musical World writes : 


M. Bagier has declined the services of Signor Bo- 
netti, and engaged in his place, as chef-d'orchestre, 
Signor Castagneri from Barcelona. Among his 
other engagements are Malle. Calderon, who failed 
some years since at Covent Garden ; a Madame Ag- 
nesi; a baritone, Kicciardi; the baritone, Delle 
Sedie; a tenor, Nicolas; the tenor Fraschini. In 
the current of the winter, moreover, M. Bagier con- 
templates presenting his subscribers with the tenors, 
Mario and Bettini Geremia. The first new work 
with which we are threatened is La Forza del Des- 
tino. 

At the Theatre Lrriqne the rehearsals of the Troy- 
ens of M. Hector Berlioz are actively proceeding, 
both at the theatre and the residence of the composer. 
It is expected that the first public apparition of this 
long-awaited novelty will occur in November. By 
the way, M. Berlioz has gone to Baden-Baden, to 
superintend the revival of his Beatrice and Benedix. 





Germany. 
Tne London Atheneum has the following items 
and opinions : 
Herr Litolff’s opera, produced at Baden-Baden,— 


at the time being a busy centre of operatic creation, 
—will disappoint those who have expected much 
from it, being feeble in idea and bombastic in style. 
This does not surprise us, from our knowledge of his 
Pianoforte Concertos, and his long drawn and ex- 
travagant ‘“Rohespierre” overture.—M. Benazet lends 
an ear to the ‘‘music of the future,” having just given 
to please its votaries Herr Wagner’s “Tannhiuser.” 
The “Beatrice and Benedict” of M. Berlioz has also 
been revived. Why not have kept the original title, 
“Much Ado about Nothing,” so admirably does that 
define the style of the music to which the deformed, 
transformed version of Shakespeare’s comedy drama 
is set? The names belong to the English dramatist; 
but the shrewd French critic has contrived to dis- 
charge all the wit, and to destroy parts of the mean- 
ing of the original play. The inanity of the dialogue 
between “Lady Disain” and Signor Montanto—the 
abolition of Hero’s story, making her presence in the 
drama superfluous—the thrusting among the charac- 
ters an Italian singing-master, merely that two cho- 
ruses and some silly talk about music may be dragged 
in, and the total absence of situation, are strange 
taults as occurring in the wark of one so sarcastic on 
the platitudes and licenses of brother-librettists as M. 
Berlioz. In his musical distribution of the work (to 
speak this time from experience, not hearsay), there 
are similar awkwardnesses—such as two long-drawn 
chornses behind the scenes—in the instrumentation, a 
too frequent recurrence to such devices as the mute 
on the violin-strings, which, when used too frequent- 
ly, must weary the most delicate ear. Yet, there are 
points in the opera such as the stretto in the duet be- 
tween Beatrice and Benedict,—the two-part notturno, 
which’is so deliciously scored that on the stage it does 
not (as in the concert-room) sound too long—and 
the opening and close of Beatrice’s grand scena in 
the second act, which tell what their writer could 
have done had he not started perversely, mistaking 
confusion for depth and ingenuity—had he not be- 
come too fixed inthe habit of so doing, it may be 
feared to be now capable of care. The opera is a 
work to be heard once with attention by every liberal 
musician, but which few will be tempted to hear 
twice. The execution this year is attempted to give 
a fair idea of the music, but nothing more,—Madame 
Charton-Demeur’s share in it excepted, which is 
graceful, expressive and vocally sympathetic (to em- 
ploy the Italian phrase.) She has gained greatly since 
she last sang in London. Thus much concerning a 
work which has naturally excited curiosity. But M. 
Benazet’s management has arrows of every form and 
date in its quiver.—Madame Viardot, now a resident 
at Baden-Baden, has given one performance of her 


pheus. 

While talking of this district, which in late sum- 
mer teems with music, we may say that the Mann- 
heim play-bills show a serious constancy to such 
hackneyed serio-comic works as ‘‘ Martha” and “ La 
Dame Blanche.” 


Prof. Hesse, of Breslan, is dead, aged fifty-nine, 
the second-greatest organ-player in Germany—Herr 
Schneider, of Dresden, being still alive. Hesse 
wrote for, as well as played on, the organ; but his 
writings, so far as we knew them, are poor, dry: if 








writings of Rinck. 


The opera “ Axur, King of Ormus,’’ by Salieri, 
will he revived in Stuttgart. It will be given at the 
end of this month, on the occasion of the King’s 
birthday. 


Brestau.—This city, as well, indeed, as all Ger- 
many, has just experienced a great loss in the death 
of Herr Adolph Friedrich Hesse, who expired on the 
5th inst., after a long illness. Herr Hesse was indis- 
putably one of the best performers on the organ, and 
one of the most eminent composers for that instru- 
ment of the present time. He was born on the 30th 
August, 1809, and was therefore nearly 50 years of 
age. 

Wiespapen.—A grand musical festival was given 
in celebration of the Duke’s birthday. Among the 
artists engaged were M. Vieuxtemps, Herren Jaell, 
Th. Wachtell, Oberthiir (the last gentleman from 
London) and Mad. Dustmann-Mayer, from Vienna. 
All the places were taken in advance, and more than 
three hundred persons unable to obtain admission. 
From sixty to seventy francs were offered for a sin- 
gle ticket. The programme consisted of a Concerto 
by M. Vieuxtemps; a duet concertante by M. 
Vieuxtemps and Herr Jaell ; and Schumann’s con- 
certo in A minor, besides other pieces. A few days 
afterwards, Herr Wieniawski gave a concert. Among 
the visitors now stopping here is Mad. Tedesco. 





Italy. 

Rome.—A grand sensation has been excited by a 
completely unexpected visit which the Pope has paid 
Dr. Franz Liszt. The latter, after having been ill 
for some time, left the city about the middle of last 
month. He took up his abode in some rooms of the 
Dominican Monastery, now deserted, attached to the 
church of the Madonna del Rosario, on the Monte 
Mario, whence there is a magnificent view of Rome. 
He lived like a hermit, busying himself solely with 
his art. Some prelates informed the Pope of the 
fact, and, on the 18th ult., his Holiness, accompanied 
only by Monsignor De Merode, a cameriere segreto, 
and a few guardie nobili, proceeded to the Madonna 
del Rosario. He first went through his prayers, and 
then presented himself to the famous anchorite. Dr. 
Liszt played two sacred compositions, one on the har- 
monium and the other on the piano. When he had 
concluded, the Pope thanked him in the most gra- 
cious manner, and added: “ It is a great thing to 
possess, as you do, the gift of being able to give utter- 
ance to the strains of higher spheres than our own ; 
but the most beautiful harmonies are only to be heard 
above.” The Pope examined, with great interest, 
various objects in the room; conversed for some 
time with the artist, whom he then left, after bestow- 
ing on him his apostolic benediction.—London Mus. 
World. 
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The New Organ and its Uses. 

We gave, a short time since, a few hints of the 
magnitude and excellence of the Great Organ 
which is being set up in the Boston Music Hall, 
with a brief sketch of its contents, i.e. the number 
and distribution of its stops or registers. Our 
neighbor, the Musical Times, gives the following 
description of the majestic house, in which all 
these thousands of tuneful voices—from the co- 
lossal thirty-two feet basses to the tiniest pipe 
(peep it might be called) in the top of a choir of 
“Mixtures”, only three-eighths of an inch long— 
reside : 


At present the chief interest to the visitor is in the 
case. But let us observe at the outset that the word 
“case” seems singularly inappropriate and belittling ; 
the word suggests a piece of furniture, a side-board or 
the like, more or less ornamented ; while the thing is 
an edifice in itself, an edifice of grand proportions,- 
massive in its solidity, yet as graceful in its outlines 
and as rich in all its details as a poet’s dream. Huge 
caryatides support the structure,—figures full of 
strength, and carved with wonderful skill; above 





rise the enormous pipes, marshalled in glittering 


rows, or grouped into monstrous columns; statues 
crown the pinnacles,—singing, or playing upon in- 
struments, or listening ; angels exquisitely carved in 
alto relievo surround the central towers ; and below, 
over the arch above the key boards, is the head of 
Sebastian Bach, the great master of the instrument. 
Everything is sumptuous: no bare spots, no plain 
surfaces ; symbolical lyres, lutes, harps, wreaths, and 
flowers cover every panel ; sweet faces of angels, and 
stony-eyed fates, look down from arches and pilas- 
ters. Yet there is no confusion, nothing is overlaid. 
The whole vast front has such a symmetry, a unity, 
and splendor of design, that it would seem to have 
been created by magic, to have risen in its beauty at 
the sound of the wonderful harmonies within. 

The writer well says: “It is difficult, while sit- 
ting before this magnificent work, to imagine 
ourselves in puritan Boston ”; and then mentions 
acurrent report, which we believe to be in the 
main correct, that “ each of the chief organists of 
the city will have an opportunity to exhibit his 
powers.” ‘ Bach will have his interpreters, and 
so will Handel; while the modern school will also 
be represented.” But let noone imagine that all 
these masters and all their interpreters hereabouts 
can be represented on a single occasion such as 
the inaugural festival, or “ opening ” of the Organ. 
That would require weeks, instead ofa single 
evening; and to the listener it would be as bad as 
sitting through all the examination exercises of the 
pupils in the French Conservatoire. Of course 
the writer does not mean this; we only speak of 
it because it is so natural that the friends of va- 
rious organists, here and all over the country, 
should plead for and expect a hearing of their own 
favorite on that occasion ;and the wish does not pro- 
ceed from any vanity, perhaps, but from a real in- 
terest and pride in the occasion. The “ opening” 
must be in some sense a consecration of the noble 
instrument. Theprogramme must have unity and 
reasonable brevity. Perhaps some spoken word, 
some Ode recited, will consume a portion of the 
time. The music—which we understand is to be 
drawn wholly from the Organ itself—must, for 
that short time, be representative, significant, re- 
moved from triyiality and not jumbled together 
in unmeaning miscellany. Sebastian Bach, the 
genius of the organ par excellence, the master of 
masters, to whom the Beethovens, the -Mozarts, 
the Mendelssohns looked up, already gives thekey- 
note in the very aspect of the organ, his grand, 
cheertul, earnest, honest face looking out there 
from the centre of “his huge house of sounds ” 
If any composer have the lion’s part in such a- 
programme, it shouldbe he; and we are fortunate, 
even should no distinguished organist from Europe 
grace our ceremony—in having among us one 
whose life-study and inspiration thus far (for he 
is very young) has been Bach. Handel’s great 
hearty voice, too, must be heard, for he already 
has the hearts ofall the people. Here are two :— 
and where else to look for any match for this 
great company ? Probably Mendelssohn’s organ 
works are next in importance, being at the same 
time much more modern, and contrasting by their 
individuality of style, their Mendelssobnian flav- 
or. Qne of our organists, at least, is steeped in 
Mendelssohn, and can discourse him con amore. 
Many, too, will want, and fortunately they can 
have, some of the plain, solid church of England 
style; weary of fugues they may propose, like 
Robert Browning : 

Bid One, Two, Three, Four, Five, clear tlfe arena ! 
Say the word, straight I unstop the Full-Organ, 
Blare out the mode Palestrina. 
And then, as feasting fitly follows solemn cere- 
mony, the Organ, candidate elect and passed and 
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duly consecrated, may be called upon for a post- 
prandial speech as it were; a rambling, enter- 
taining tissue of thoughts prompted at the mo- 
ment out of its own boundless, curious resources ; 
things pathetic, brilliant, strange,—just enough to 
give a touch of its qualities as an organ, a fiw 
specimens of its inexhaustible effects and combi- 
nations. Nor need we go far for the talent that 
can serve this maiden speech, as an interpreter, 
and that without dangerously compromising the 
dignity of Art. 

This, or something like this—of course not un- 
conditionally—is the kind of “opening” which 
seems to be gradually and necessarily shaping 
itself. It would seem to reconcile, as far as one 
evening can do it, the various demands of the 
oceasion, of the traditional character of the Or- 
gan, of high Art, of artists and of the audience, 
After the opening, there will be plenty of occa- 
sions fér all sorts of proper uses—no unworthy 
ones, let us hope—of an Organ, whose resources 
even the most skilful organists can not in years 
exhaust, and which it will cost even the best of 
them months of trial fully to discover and learn 
to bring them out. 

The question, asked by everybody: Who is to 
open the great organ ? is thus disposed of; and 
the other question: Who will be the organist ? 
does not require immediate or speedy solution. 
There is time enough for it; the instrument need 
not wait the coming man in silence. Organ con- 
certs, vocal concerts, oratorios, &e., in which the 
organ plays an important part, are almost sure to 
become of frequent occurrence. Every oppor- 
tunity for hearing the organ, for hearing organ 
music of all worthy schools, for giving each true 
organist his chance, for gratifying, edifying, edu- 
cating the public ear and feeling, will naturally 
be afforded, while by the same means this large 
investment of artistic enthusiasm and faith will 
be reaping its returns and justifying itself econ- 
omically against all penny-wise predictions. 

Not to speak of the greater and special occa- 
sions, the oratorios and festivals, which will be 
sure to organize themselves around this grandly 
inviting nucleus, there will doubtless be a con- 
tinual year-round series of ordinary organ per- 
formances, which will often be the richest oppor- 
tunities of all. At a fixed day or hour, once, or 
even twice, in every week, throughout the year, 
let it be known to all concerned that the Great 
Organ will be played by some one of the most 
accomplished organists, for a small entrance fee, 
and strangers who visit Boston will count it into 
their programme even more than travellers do 
the famous Freyburg organ, which is by no 
means so great as ours;—nay, musical people 
will make pilgrimages to the great Boston organ, 
only let it be known that at certain times, so 
frequent as to chime with every one’s con- 
venience, they may be sure to hear it—and, we 
may add, to see it, for to the eye, too, it is a 
great work of art. Here will be room for al] 
the organists, the decent ones, and all the schools 
—for sheer nonsense is of no school. Thus the 
Bach-ist may give whole afternoons of Bach, as 
often as he may find “ fit audience, though few ”; 
and it will surely be a constant and a growing 


audience, the real inner church of faithful, true 
believers. Handel will have his hours and his 
interpreters ; and Mendelssohn and all the mas- 
ters will have theirs. Nor will the modern or 
“free” school, as contrasted with the “ classical,” 
lack chances to disport its fancies, and dispute 
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Bach’s laurels if it dare. And our young artists, 
too, may try their own inventive talent, as the 
spirit moves them, feeling their way to master- 
ship by (temperately) airing their attempts at 
composition; perhaps the great organ is the 
magnet that, drawing to itself, shall draw out for 
us a latent genius, who shall himself be “ classi- 
cal.” 

Our neighbor, from whom we have quoted, 
opens another topic of great importance in con- 
nection with the organ and the Music Hall, and 
their use for choral performances, which we pro- 
pose to take up hereafter. 





Miss ApELapDE Puitiiprs. This excelleut ar- 
tist and estimable lady, after a series of operatic suc- 
cesses in various parts of Europe, in Belgium, in Hol- 
land, at Barcelona, at Prague, at Paris, has been in 
Boston for a few weeks on a short visit to her friends, 
before returning to resume her engagements. She is 
in admirable health and spirits, and jufging from a 
few songs with which she favored us one evening, 
has still continued to refine and perfect that rich 
voice of hers, and is more thau ever an artist in the 
expressive use of it. She is undoubtedly one of the 
finest contraltos of the day. Whether she is to spend 
the winter in Paris or elsewhere, is not yet deter- 
mined. 


Dempster, the popular ballad singer, has turned 
up again, fresh and ruddy from the mountain dews 
of Scotland, whente no doubt he brings new songs. 





Mr. Jurivs Ercuserc, whose sound musician- 
ship, artistic talent, industry, affable address and 
savoir. faire there is no need of vouching for, contin- 
ues to receive pupils in Singing, Piano, Composition, 
and Violin. Rarely will one find a better master. 


See Card. 





Mute. De La Morte resumes her Classes for 
instruction in Piano playing. Her system of teach- 
ing in classes has stood the test of quite a long 
experience in Boston ; and her numerous pupils, as 
well as their interesting concerts which have crowned 
each year’s work, have borne witness to her Ligh aim, 
fidelity, good taste and judgment in training pupils, 
singly or in classes, 





A Goop Sien.—A few days since we were waited 
on by a Committee from a Musical Society in Chi- 
cago, who wished to know where they might procure 
the vocal “ parts ’* of Schumann’s “ Paradise and 
the Peri.’ We are glad to see societies waking up 
to such things. They will find it difficult ; but it will 
reward study, and the charm will outlive the pains 
of mastering it. 

Anotuer. A club of amateur singers are about 
organizing themselves, at the South End of our city, 
for the practice of such Cantatas and choral works as 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear my Prayer, “ As the heart 
pants,” &c. Mr. Hermann Dav, the pianist, is to 
be their leader. 

Stitt Betrer. We believe there is to be a “Bach 
Ciub” in Boston this winter, for the study of some 


of those difficult but inexhaustibly interesting Can- 


tatas of Bach’s, which Robert Franz has recently 
been editing. 

o> The conclusion of our examination of “Mr, 
Hayter’s Church Music” must lie over till another 
number. 


TuHreE Operas IN THE Fietp. The last de- 
spatches from the three commanders, Anschiitz, Ma- 
retzek und Grau, will be found on the next page.— 
How soon each of them will undertake the siege of 
Boston, it does not clearly appear. But there are 
intimations that Max will plant his batteries before 





us—some of them “Parrots” such as we have not yet 
heard speak—somewhere about Christmas time, while 
the Germans will be intrenched in the New York 
Academy. They, the Germans, are to move on Phil- 
adelphia first, early in November, where they are 
sure to be received with open arms, although Italian 
sympathies are strong among the Quakers; then, 
if they hold New York throughout December, Jan- 
uary and February, it will be in the limbo between 
winter and summer before they favor us. Until which 
time we seem to be principally exposed to Grau. 


Menpetssonn’s Letters. Although the second 
volume has been for some time announced in Germa- 
ny, and reviewed by Ferdinand Hiller (his interesting 
notice will be found on a preceding page), we cannot 
learn that it has yet been received in this country.— 
We trust Mr. Leypoldt of Philadelphia will see to it 
and give it to us in English in the same attractive 
shape that he did the “Reisebriefe.” Julius Rietz, 
the Dresden conductor (formerly of Leipzig), has 
added to the book a complete chronological list of all 
the compositions by Mendelssohn, manuscript as well 
as published. 





One of our Boston prima-donnas, who has studied 
for some years in Florence, seems to have gone over 
to Italy in the fullest sense of the word; we read in 
the papers : 

At Paregua, Italy, May 25, Prof. Maeistao Luigi 
Vannuecini, Director of the Orchestra of the Grand 
Opera, Florence, to Lizzie D. Chapman, of Boston. 

The Maestro was her teacher; the Yankee girl has 
learned her lesson well. 





SinGinG BEFORE Kines. It appears that our “lit. 
tle Patti” had a voice in harn.onizing the ensnarled 
elements of the German Confederation at the late 
Frankfort Congress. A London paper says! 


Mademoiselle Adelina Patti was summoned from 
Ostend to Frankfort to sing at the gala performance 
which took place at the Stadt-Theatre in honor of 
the Emperor of Austria and the assembled Princes 
of Germany. The Senate, at whose expense the 
performance was given, admitted no person not in- 
vited by themselves into the honse, which presented 
a fairy-like appearance. J/ Burbiere di Seviglia was 
the opera selected for this solemnity. Adelina Patti 
was admirable, and though, according to etiquette, 
all marks of approbation were forbidden, the whole 
audience did nothing but applaud her most enthusi- 
astically. It was the Emperor of Austria himself 
who first gave the signal for the ‘‘ bravos,” and it 
was at the request of his Imperial Majesty that Stra- 
kosch’s waltz, ‘“ La Gioja insolita,” mtroduced by 
Madlle. Patti into the singing lesson, was repeated. 
However exorbitant the prices offered for tickets, the 
general public was rigorously excluded. It is re- 
lated that an Englishman, finding his offer of one 
hundred pounds sterling for a stall refused, bribed a 
member of the chorus into allowing him to take his 
(the chorus-singer’s) place on the stage. It was only 
through Madille. Patti’s kind interference that the 
faithless chorus-singer was not dismissed. ‘The fair 
and celebrated young artist received 10,000 francs for 
her performance. At the general request, she was to 
sing the next evening before the ordinary public. 


Deartu or Mesic 1x Bostox.—Another month 
has passed without any musical entertainment. The 
state of things is almost unparalleled. We dofnot re- 
member two consecutive months for many years, if 
ever, during which no music was offered in Boston. 
Why does not the indefatigable Gilmore sec that two 
or three concerts by his active band, with perhaps 
Lorini and Morensi for auxiliary attractions, would 
put money in his purse? The project is worth a 
trial. At any rate, let us have some promenade con- 
certs, if nothing more.—Mus. Times. 

Mapame Lorini, Mile. Morensi, and others of 
Grau’s troupe, have been concerting in Portsmouth, 
Bangor, Augusta and other Eastern cities. 
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Max Marerzex aguin takes the field in an oper- 
atic campaign. The following, according to the Trib- 
une, is the programme: 


M. Maretzek having recovered from a protracted 
and distressing illness, is happily again at work mak- 
ing preparations for the season at the Academy of 
Music, which will commence on the 5th of October. 
The Manager has issued a circular which announces 
that the following artists are engaged, whose reputa- 
tions are familiar to the musical public : 

Prime Donne Soprani; Madame Giuseppina Me- 


dori, Mdile. Clara Louise Kellogg (who, having en- 
tirely recovered from the illness which prevented her 


from fulfilling her contract with the Director of Her | 


Majesty’s Theatre, London, last Summer, has en- 
tered upon a farewell engagemeat with the Manage- 
ment of the Academy of Music, prigr to her departure 
for Europe), Madame Antonietta Brignoli-Ortolani, 
and Malle. Lisa (her first appearance). Prima Don- 
na Contralto: Malle. Henrietta Sulzer. Comprim- 
aria: Mdile. Stockton. Primi Tenori: Signor Fran- 
cisco Mazzoleni, Signor Giovanni Sbriglia, and Sig- 
nor W. Lotti. Comprimario: Signor T. Rubio.— 
Primi Baritone: Signor Ferdinando Bellini, Signor 
G. Yppolito. Primi Bassi: Signor Annibale Biac- 
chi, Signor Domenico Coletti. Comprimario : Sig- 
nor W. Miiller. Conductors: Max Maretzek and 
Jaime Nuno. Leader: Mr. Ernest Grill. Chorus 
Master: Mr. Hartman. Stage Manager: Mr. Amati 
Dubreuil. Prompter, Signor L. Biondi; Maitre de 
Ballet, Signor D. Ronnani. 

Tue REPERTOIRE OF THE SEASON WILL BE: 
Tone, Petrella ; I Duo Foscari, Verdi ; Lucrezia Bor- 
gia, Donizetti; Rigoletto, Verdi; Robert le Diable, 
Meverbeer ; Huguenots, Meyerheer; La Figlia del 
Regimento, Donizetti ; Il Poliuto, Donizetti; Maria 
di Rohan, Donizetti ; La Sonnambula, Bellini ; Don 
Giovanni, Mozart ; Norma, Bellini ; I Puritani, Bel- 
lini: Il Trovatore, Verdi; Martha, Flotow ; La Fa- 
vorita, Donizetti ; La Zingara, Balfe ; Ernani, Verdi; 
Un Ballo in Maschera, Verdi; Lucia di Lammer- 
moor, Donizetti; Roberto Devereux ; Macbeth ; Pe- 
ri’s Judith and Gounod’s Faust. 

In addition to this, an entirely new (4-act romantic 
and tragic) opera, written for the Academy, the par- 
ticulars of which will be given in future. 

Regular opera nights, Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays. Extra performance every Saturday. 

Prices of admission: General admission, $1; se- 
cured seats, extra, 50 cents; family circle, 50 cents ; 
amphitheatre, 25 cents; private boxes, from $6 to 
$20. 

The promise is that the season will be brilliant and 
remunerative. 

Mr. Gottschalk, the pianist, has been engaged for 
100 nights previous to his departure for Europe, by 
Mr. Maretzek, for the sum of $12,000. 

Mr. Gottschalk has had very brilliant offers from 
California, but has concladed to remain here. His 
concerts in New York will commence on the 28th of 
September, at Irving Hall. He is preparing at pres- 
ent sume brilliant programmes, mostly new pieces. 


German Opera.—Doubt is expressed whether, 
after all, Theodor Formes, the Berlin tenor, will 
come over to join the Anschiitz Company. No won- 
der if, as we have seen it hinted, German artists dread 
New York, after the late riots, even more than they 
dread the ocean. The Musical Review gives us some 
further hints of Anschiitz’s plans : 


Several artists of great note have been engaged 
by him, and will arrive from Europe some time dur- 
ing the present month. Among these may be men- 
tioned Dull’ Aste, one of the greatest bassos of Eu- 
rope; ‘Titascheck, a celebrated tenor, and a great 
baritone, one of the brothers of Carl Formes. Who 
will compose the rest of the company is yet a secret, 
which will net be divulged for a week or two. But 
we have the assurance that they will compare favor- 
ably in their artistic merits with those whom we have 
already mentioned. 

The following are the names of a few of the great 
operatic compositions which will be produced by Mr. 
Anschiitz’s company : Gounod’s “Faust ;” “Eury- 
anthe,” by Weber; ‘Hans Heiling,” and “Templar 
and Jewess,” by Marschner ; Spohr’s opera of “‘Jes- 
sonda;” “Der Wassertraeger,” by Cherubini ; and 
Flotow’s “Indra.” 

Great efforts will also be made for the reproduc- 
tion, on a grand scale, of several of the works of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Meyerbeer, and other great mu- 
sical composers. 7 

Mr. Anschiitz has engaged the Academy of Music 
for the months of December, Janaary and February, 
so that the people of New York will not be able to 
enjoy any German opera until quite late in the season. 








In the meantime, commencing in the middle of Oc- 
tober, the company will perform in the principal cities 
of the Union. The first performance will take place 
in Baltimore. 


Mr. Grav, (says the Transcript) is still abroad, en- 
gaging artists for his company. With such favorites as 
Mme. Lorini, Mile. Morensi, Signori Briznoli, Amo- 
dio and Susini, and the addition of some foreign artists 
to heighten the attraction of his troupe,—Carl Formes 
for instance, whom he is said to have already secured, 
—we presume he will not let the operatic field go 
uncontested. The occupation, however, of the New 
York Academy by Maretzck and Anschiitz success- 
ively till Spring, will preclude any presentation of 
opera by him in that city except at some one of the 
theatres, if any can be procured,—an experiment that 
has rarely been successful, from the difficulty in di- 
verting the world of music and fashion from its es- 
tablished resort. So it is not unlikely, we under- 
stand, that Mr. Grau may commence operations in 
this city ; at any rate an occasional raid from his 
troupe may be anticipated. 


Worcester, Mass. — The Palladium still tells 
us of good music stirring the “ heart of the Com. 
monwealth” ; said heart being more blessed just now 
with such stirrings, than this ‘ brain,” or ‘ hub,” 
which has been doing nothing the whole summer 
long, except getting ready its big organ. 


Two different impromptu musical entertainments 
during the opening days of September, have struck a 
chord that announces the departure of dog-days and 
the coming of the exhilarating autumn months with 
their new life; their new work after snmmer play; 
their revival of music, which slumbhers through Au- 
gust, unless awakened by the sound of clanging brass 
and tinkling cymbal. The first, in a pleasant home 
where music is cultivated for its refining and enno- 
bling influence ; where Mozart aud Haydn and Beet- 
hoven are familiar household deities, and where the 
mother’s love is not less devoted, nor her care less 
watchful, because she “keeps up her music—” 
learned in the longer days of girlhood. Several pro- 
fessional musicians were present, and they played 
and sang choice bits from the “ masters,” old and 
new. Among them were Beethoven’s Bagatelles— 
anything but ¢trifles musically, and interesting as 
beautiful. It is well to give and to receive the 
pleasure that such occasions afford. 

The other was an organ concert at Dr. Hill’s 
Church, late in one of the short afternoons of these 
lessening days, at just the hour when the charch is 


-filled with that “ dim, religious light”? which comes 


between the bright afternoon sunshine and the glare 
of evening gaslight. A hundred or less had received 
hint of what was coming, and went with new enthu- 
siasm, kindled by all the talk there is now afloat about 
organs and organ music, and whether we have per- 
formers equal to the great organ that next September 
will doubtless see in our Mechanics’ Hall—a mooted 
question that more than one of our organists will 
answer to the satisfaction of the public. On Friday 
afternoon Mr. W. E. Thayer certainly proved him- 
self equal to the work; and more than once the 
question arose whether Worcester might not be rep- 
r ted at the ing of the Boston Music Hall 
organ in October. But tothe programme. It was 
this : 

Canzonetta and Turkish March 

Melodious Fugue in G minor. 

Andante from 34 Sonata. 

Overtnre to Le Serment. 

First Chorus in Te Deum. 

Andante from 6th Sonata. 

Toccata in D minor. 

Pastoral ; and Triumphal March. 


The selections from Bach showed very faithful 
study of these master-pieces, and were rendered not 
only with technical correctness, but, in an artistic 
spirit, without which they must lose much of their 
majesty and grandeur. The Fugue and the Toccata, 
so curiously quaint, and yet so fresh and inspiring, 
were well relieved by the two slow movements from 
Mendelssohn’s sonatas, the one from the 3d_ being 
especially fine. The overture was brilliantly played, 
particularly the closing portion, and gave Mr. 
Thayer’s hearers an idea of what they may hear in 
the way of concert-music when our grand organ is 
completed. Of his own compositions, of which he 
played four, we would be glad to speak more at 
length. They were highly creditable to him, and the 
public would be glad to hear still further from his 
pen. With the interest there is now in organs ard 
organ-music, we ought tofhcar more frequently works 
such as these which a favored few enjoyed on Friday 
afternoon. SLELLA. 
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Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 


Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


I’m lonely since my mother died. Song with Cho- 
H. S. Thompson. 


Has the freshand melodious character common to 
Mr. T’s songs. The words are fine, and sentiment 
good. 


rus. 


High times, Good times, or I’se g’wine to be a 
gin’ral, #1. S. Thompson. 


A negro comic song of the same genus as “‘ King- 
dom Coming.” ne of the effusions which spring 
naturally out of what ‘‘de Yanks have come, and 
gone, and went, and done it, down in Dixie.” Very 
original. 


Golden Days. Kiicken. 


A beautiful melody by Kiicken, fitted to English 
words by Geo. Linley. The words are very sweet, and 
the whole is high class, and very satisfying to sing. 


J. C. Johnson. 


A little gem of a poem, about ‘‘ Rose and Lily in 
thy face, fitted to appropriate music. Those who like 
something very pure and sweet will like it. 


Kiss me with a loving kiss. 


The Logger’s Song. S. Clark. 
Minnie Bell. Song and Chorus. F. Nava. 


The namesof those pretty girls, who have, always, 
two syllables in the first name. and one syllable in the 
second name, are almost exhausted. There is, it 
seems ‘‘one more left,” and Minnie Bell ” is full as 
pretty as the others. 


Instrumental Music. 


La Mia Letizia. B. Richards. 35 


A favorite melody from “I Lombardi” gracefully 
transcribed. 


Transcription. 


Arranged from the opera of Ione. 
J. S. Knight. 


Ione Galop. 


Brilliant and attractive. 
Danish National Hymn. Transcribed. B. Richards. 


The Princess Alexandra has brought this air into 
notice; and although it does not impress one with its 
beauty at first hearing, it dwells in the memory. and 
grows to be a standard favorite. The transcription is 
moderately easy, and capital for pupils. 


Books. 


Weser’s Musicat Composition.—2 vols. $4.00 


The very best way to become a good harmonist, is to 
study under a competent teacher. But very few per- 
sons, however, have time to become practical, thor- 
ough ters of positi 
While this is the case, very many wish to acquire a 
good general knowledge of harmony; sufficient. for 
instance, to enable one to understand and appre- 
ciate the h fi binati of the great masters. 
Such a knowledge greatly increases one’s power of en- 
joyment of good music. Now Weber's theory is an 
interesting book. You can read with relish a chapter 
of it every day, and by a little thought fix the ideas 
of the chapter pretty plainly in the memory. And #0 
in the course of a few weeks, one may read, under- 
stand, digest, and even remember the whole sub- 


ject. 











Mosic sy Mait.—Music is sent by mail. the expense tr | 
about ope cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will fin 
the conveyance a raving of time and expense in obtaining 
supplies. Books can afso be sent at the rate of one cent % r 
ounce. This — to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 





























